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CASTE. 


Any one who gives attention to the subject of 
Totemism, about which we recently wrote, must 
be struck with a certain analogy which exists 
between that ancient and curious custom and the 
institution of Caste. We propose, therefore, to 
say a few words about the latter. 

Although the word caste is a comparatively 
modern one, that is to say, not older than the 
sixteenth century—for it is taken from the term 
cast1, applied by the Portuguese settlers to the 
classes of Hindus in India—the institution is to 
be traced back as far as human history extends. 
Plato gives us a glimpse of it in the dawn of 
the Athenian commonwealths, and in the five 
hereditary grades of priests, handicraftsmen, shep- 
herds, ploughmen, and soldiers. Prescott found a 
similar division in Peru; and there is a suggestion 
of the same kind of thing in ancient Mexico. In 
the South Sea islands, at anyrate in Fiji and 
Tonga, there are hereditary crafts; and the totems 
of the Indians and the Australian aborigines may 
be called caste forms. 

Caste is believed to have existed among the 
ancient Persians and among the Assyrians; but in 
olden times it reached its highest development 
in Egypt, as in modern times it has reached its 
highest development in India. All nations have 
a trace of it more or less marked, whether it 
be the Patrician and Plebeian of old Rome and 
medieval Venice, or the aristocratic ‘Wholesales’ 
and ‘Retired Retails’ of Clapham, who, as Mrs 
Caudle observes, never visit each other. 

The essential characteristic of caste is that it is 
not a mere arbitrary division into classes, but 
betokens hereditary rank and social position. Its 
analogy with totem’sm rests in the limitation 
which it places on marriage, as we shall shortly 
see. In fact, a caste is as clearly defined a clan 
or community of people as is a totem. There is 
a system of caste in Madagascar, and also in 
Ceylon; but we will confine our attention to 
India, where it exists in the most highly deve- 
loped and complicated form. 


Totemism, as we have seen, is based partly on 
social, partly on political, and partly on religious 
foundations. Its marriage system is exogamous, 
—that is to say, members of a totem may not | 
intermarry, but must seek partners in some other 
authorised totem. Caste as at present existing in 
India is partly a religious and partly a social 
system ; but its marriage laws are endogamous— 
that is to say, a member of a caste must marry 
within the caste, or be ostracised. Sir Roper 
Lethbridge says that the Hindu caste can be most 
accurately described as a social system maintained 
and enforced by a strong religious sanction. ‘A 
Hindu caste,’ he says, ‘consists of a number of 
families—sometimes of an immense number of 
families—scattered about in various parts of the 
country, some very poor, and others very rich, 
but all presumably more or less nearly related to 
each other, and all governed by the same rules 
as regards marriage and all other religious and 
social observances. Caste-fellows alone—with 
very few insignificant exceptions—can eat to- 
gether, or enjoy the close social intimacy that 
in other communities sometimes exists between 
friendly families. On the other hand, the caste 
rules are absolutely binding on all members of 
the caste, and the wretched man who breaks these 
rules and is expelled from his caste becomes a 
person without a friend or an associate in the 
world, a social felon, for no other caste—not even 
the lowest —will receive him, 

The Hindu caste system is based on the Laws. 
of Manu, the son of Brahma. Those Institutes 
are said to embrace all that relates to human life, 
the history of the world and of man, the nature 
of God and of evil spirits, and a complete system 
of morals, government, and religion, This com- 
prises, as Sir William Jones has said, a system of 
despotism and priestcraft, yet distinguished withal 
by the remarkable rigour and purity of its morals. 
The close resemblance of many of the maxims to 
the precepts of Christianity has been noted not 
merely in the style of thought but also in the 
actual form of expression. 


But what we are concerned with just now is the a 
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feature in the Laws of Manu which bears on the 
caste system. In these Laws, four distinct castes 
are defined: (1) The Brahmans, or priest caste, 
for whom and whose good it came to be thought 
that all other persons and things were made. (2) 
The Kshatriya, or military caste. (3) The Vaisya, 
or industrial caste ; and (4), the Sudra, or servile 
caste. The first three were called also the ‘Twice- 
born,’ and all three were distinguished for the 
contempt and hatred with which they regarded 
the lowest or Sudra caste. Both the military 
and the industrial castes are now practically 
extinct. 

What is to be seen in India to-day is a vast 
confusion of castes, due to the lowering of some, 
the raising of others, the intermixture of the 
higher castes, and the creation of innumerable 
new divisions. The present Hindu custom, how- 
ever, forbids absolutely marriage between persons 
of the same gotra, or kindred, and technically 
between persons of different castes. 

The Brahmans are now divided into ten great 
septs; but there are many more distinctions 
among them. The Rajputs now number five 
hundred and ninety separate tribes in different 
parts of India. The descendants of the old indus- 
trial caste are no longer confined to husbandry, 
but are the merchants and bankers of the country. 
The Sudras alone retain their original position of 
degradation. 

‘There is, Sir William Hunter observes, ‘a plas- 
ticity as well as a rigidity in caste. Its plasticity 
has enabled caste to adapt itself to widely sepa- 
rated stages of social progress, and to incorporate 
the various ethnical elements which make up the 
Indian people. Its rigidity has given strength 
and permanence to the corporate body thus formed. 
liateen is internally loosely coherent, but it has 
great powers of resistance to external pressure. 
Each caste is to some extent a trade guild, a 
mutual assurance society, and a religious sect. 
As a trade-union it insists on the proper training 
of the youth of its craft, regulates the wages of 
its members, deals with trade delinquents, and 

romotes good-fellowship by social gatherings. 
he famous fabrics of medieval India, and the 
chief local industries in our own day, were deve- 
loped under the supervision of caste or trade 
guilds of this sort. Such guilds may still be 
found in many parts of India, but not always 
with the same complete development.’ 

Still, the trade guilds of the cities and the 
village communities throughout the country act, 
with caste, as mutual assurance societies, and vir- 
tually take the place of a poor-law system in 
India, for they allow none of their number to 
starve if help be within their power. 

There are both rewards and punishments in 
caste. If a man behaves well, he may rise to an 
honoured post in his order. If he offends its 
rules, he may be punished in various ways, and 
for grievous offences may be excommunicated. 
This last punishment is threefold. It debars the 
man from eating with the members of his caste ; 
it interdicts him from marriage within the caste, 
and as he cannot marry in any other, it shuts 
him up from respectable marriage of any kind: 
and it cuts him off from the services of the 
barber, the washerman, and other tradespeople 
of the community, as well as from those of the 
priest. He may be taken back again on pay- 


ment of a fine and after proper purification ; op 
he may be compelled to remain an outcast all 
his life. 

There is only one thing which all the castes 
possess alike in common—this is the tuft of hair 
on the crown of the head, which is the ‘index of 
Hinduism, and by which the wearer is to be 
raised to heaven. But the three great castes have 
also ‘the sacred cord’ to distinguish them, which 
is bestowed in the eighth year upon a Brahman, 
in the eleventh year upon a Kshatriya, and in 
the twelfth year upon a Vaisya, 

All Brahmans are not priests, but all priests 
are Brahmans. This caste claims the most ex- 
alted attributes, and according to the Manu scrip- 
ture, is superior to law, even to moral law, when 
it interferes with his interests. A Brahman may 
not live as a hired servant, but he may take the 
property of a Sudra. <A proper gift to a Brahman 
on a deathbed, will, it is said, secure heaven to a 
malefactor; and the Brahman who receives a 
present from a member of another caste confers a 
favour on the donor. The exaggerated honours 
originally allowed to the Brahmans are no longer 
allowed except among the lowest orders ; yet the 
Brahman still retains a sort of sacred character, 
and is regarded with admiration, if not with 
veneration, by the other castes. In theory, at 
anyrate, he retains his supremacy; and there are 

arts of India still where low-caste people account 
it an honour to take the dust off the feet of a 
Brahman and to place it on their heads, and 
even to drink the water in which the feet of 
the Twice-born have been washed. 

But there are degrees of sanctity and grades of 
rank even among the select Brahmans, for there 
are some twenty-five septs of this privileged 
easte. The Brahmans of Mysore, for instance, 
look down with contempt upon the Brahmans of 
Benares. Some of their subdivisions will not eat 
or intermarry with the members of other sub- 
divisions ; and others again, notably in Calcutta, 
quite openly violate the laws of their order. For 
instance, they are forbidden in the sacred writings 
to eat beef, drink wine, wear shoes made of cow- 
hide, or sit down to table with men of inferior 
caste, or of no caste at all like Europeans. Yet 
many eminent Brahman gentlemen in the cities 
now do all these things without losing, as they 
would once have done, their place in Hindu 
society. Then, again, in the old days, young men 
who went to visit foreign countries and ventured 
to England had to subject themselves to severe 
penance before they could be reinstated in their 
caste ; but now, in most of the Brahman septs, a 
Hindu may do pretty much as he pleases short of 
receiving Christian baptism. Of course that ostra- 
cises him at once. 

We have said that all Brahmans are not priests, 
and also that, according to the Laws of Manu, no 
Brahman can be a hired servant. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, they are to be found occupying positions 
as clerks, schoolmasters, physicians, engineers, and 
shopkeepers, &. But while the caste-wall has 
thus far been broken down, there is less inter- 
marriage between the castes than there was in the 
days of Manu, The reason is that then the 
punishment fell upon the children, but now it 
falls upon the offenders themselves. 

According to the census of 1881, there were 
about one hundred different castes in Bengal alone. 
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In all India there were 10,546,735 Brahmans, 
5,788,735 Rajputs (or Kshatriyas), and 128,540,380 
of the miscellaneous and mixed castes. To come 
back to Bengal—we learn from the Census Report 
that there are thirty castes which are represented 
in every province and in every village. To run 
over these will give a sufficient idea of the rami- 
fications of the system. 

The Brahman, of course, must be found wher- 
ever there is a temple; and the Rajput will be 
found in secular alliance with the service. Then, 
wherever there are a few houses clustered together 
will be found the Banirja, or money-lender. The 
Teli caste — the oilman, and the Barbi the 
carpenter, without which no village can get along. 
The cobbler, who also skins the carcasses of the 
cattle, is a Chamar ; the washerman is a Dhobi ; 
the barber is a Napit; and the scavenger is a Dom. 
Besides these castes are represented, Karmakar, 
the blacksmith ; Kumbar, the potter ; Madak and 
Kandu, the confectioners, oe make up the 
farinaceous food of the people ; Sunri, the wine- 
seller; Barni and Tamoli, who prepare and 
sell the pan-leaf and betel-nut; Tanti and Jugi, 
weavers; and Mali, the flower and vegetable 
dealer. These are the artisans of the community ; 
and the agriculturists are Kaibarthas ; the cow- 
keepers are Gwalla ; the boatmen are Mallah ; and 
the fishermen are Tevi. Intercommunication rests 
with the Kahar, or palkie-bearers. Learning is 
the province of the Kayastha, who furnish the 
schoolmaster, the village accountant, and the 
landlord’s secretary or clerk. The day-labourers 
and field-hands are Bhuinyas and Khawars. 

The most respectable families of Calcutta belong 
to the Pir Ali subdivision of the Brahmans ; and 
the origin of this sub-caste is thus related by Mr 
Wilkins: ‘ Years ago, one of their ancestors went 
to the house of a Mussulman law officer, where a 
trick was played upon him. The Mussulman had 
heard it said that “to smell food was half-eating 
it ;” and in the wish to convert some of the Brah- 
mans in his neighbourhood, he invited them to 
his house, and whilst they were seated there, he 
ordered his dinner to be served. They smelt the 
food, and their caste was gone—so it was decided. 
Some of them becanie Mussulmans ; but one, who 
preferred to remain a Hindu, though his caste 
was injured, became the founder of another class, 
called the Pir Ali, after the man who had played 
the trick upon him.’ 

That caste is still regarded as a divine institu- 
tion by the lower orders is, of course, well known; 
and the strictly orthodox will prefer death to 
eating forbidden food or doing anything contrary 
to the tenets of their particular caste. The result 
is one invelving great expense and inconvenience 
to Europeans, who are obliged to have a great 
number of servants for the different departments 
of domestic arrangements. Thus, if a low-caste 
servant brings a letter or anything, the superior- 
caste servant will not take it from his hands or 
touch it simultaneously with him: it must be 
laid on the ground and taken up thence by the 
superior one, In fact, the orthodox Hindu will 
not join in any work whatever in which Sweepers 
or low-caste men are employed. No doubt, how- 
ever, caste difficulties are often conveniently inter- 
posed when a man doesn’t want to do something 
which is asked of him. 

The Caste system is the great obstacle to the 


material progress of the country. Until it is 
broken down, India can never take her rightful 
place among the nations, for she cannot be a 
nation in the true sense of the term. Like 
totemism, in short, Caste is a relic of barbarism, 
but also an evolution of barbarism struggling 
towards light. Both systems have had their uses, 
and both systems have left their marks, even in 
the most civilised and enlightened communities. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


One fine afternoon Cecilia had put on her bonnet 
and was leaving the house by the front door, 
when her father presented himself at the gate 
and barred her egress for the moment. They 
were not on as perfect terms of friendship as 
they had used to be, and the girl knew that her 
father watched her outgoings and incomings with 
a suspicious jealousy. So, when he cocked his eye 
at her with a marked aspect of inquiry, as careful 
robins eye the delver’s toil, Cecilia blushed faintly, 
not because she was thinking anything at that 
moment of the forbidden theme, but because she 
read the suspicion of her father’s look. The 
farmer thought the blush ominous, understanding 
very little of woman, and spoke his mind straight- 
way. 

‘Wheer are you going to?’ he opened gruffly. 

‘Mrs Day was here last night,’ began Cecilia, 
rather tremulously. 

‘I didn’t ask you who was here last night,’ 
returned her father, ‘nor who wasn’t here last 
night. I asked you wheer you was going to.’ 

‘I was going to tell you, father,’ Cecilia responded 
meekly. ‘Mrs Day was here yesterday, and told 
me that poor little Lydia has been very unwell, 
and I promised to go up this afternoon and see 
her.’ 

‘Ah! said the farmer ; ‘and I suppose you’re 
none the slacker in going because ’Zaiah Winter 
lives close by ?—Look here, Cecilia ; it’s not a bit 
o good you letting your mouth water over that 
young Frenchman. You’ll never get him to a 
husband as long as I’m alive-—Now, don’t tell 
me. I know the meaning of them bits of ribbon 
and them pretty gloves. Lures to catch geese, 
they be.’ 

‘Father !’ cried Cecilia, on the point of tears, 
‘you are very cruel. I wonder how you can find 
the heart to say such things. You used not to 
be like this.’ 

‘No,’ said Shorthouse ; ‘I have been a fool i’ my 
time, to be sure. I used not to be like this, nor 
anything like it; but I’m like it now, and I’m 
going to continue like it, and that you may mek 
up your mind to,’ 

At this Cecilia began to cry outright and to 
mop her pretty eyes with her handkerchief. 

‘My wench,’ said papa, a little mollified by this 
sign of his own victory, as he construed it, ‘I’ve 
about as much notion of being a cruel father to 
thee as I have o’ cuttin’ my own nose off. Thee 
knowest that as well as I can tell thee. But I’m 
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a long way off from bein’ blind yet, and I’ve seen 
the pair on ye makin’ eyes at one another— 
in church, above all places in the world! Now, 
that’s a thing as 1’m determined to mek a 
hend of. Understand me now. I'll have no 
carryings-on wi’ that young foreigner ; and to put 
it in a word, I forbid you to speak to him.’ 

‘If he speaks to me, father,’ sobbed Cecilia. 

‘If he speak to thee,’ said Shorthouse, ‘thee 
canst give him a civil good-mornin’, or a civil 
good-hafternoon or hevenin’, as the case may be.— 
Now I’ve spoke my mind in the matter, and I 
look to have to say no more about it. Theer’s 
nothin’ to cry about, as far as I can see ; but afore 
you go out, I want your promise. Will you do 
as I tell you?’ 

‘Yes, father,’ said the unfortunate Cecilia. 

‘That’s all right,’ said the farmer ; ‘and now, 
thee canst dry thine eyes and go about thy 
business,’ 

He walked into the house secure of victory, 
and left Cecilia still crying a little on the garden 
path. Perhaps Cecilia did not take him quite 
au grand sérieux, Perhaps she relicd vaguely 
on time, or firmly on her lover to bring about 
some change in the aspect of affairs. Perhaps she 
was even undutiful enough to have a mind of 
her own in the matter. Anyway, it is certain 
that in less time than might have been expected 
she had dried her eyes, and that in a little while 
she was walking towards Farmer Day’s new house 
with a decidedly resolute step, and an occasional 
carriage of the figure which betokened at least 
an inclination towards resistance. 

The child’s indisposition would have seemed to 
be anything but serious, for she was already 
planted in a wicker armchair on the lawn in front 
of the house. She wore a cottage bonnet, and was 
shaded from the sun by a high privet hedge. She 
had been trying to cut out patterns from a sheet 
4 of white paper, but now lay back in her chair 
rather listlessly, with the instruments proper to 
that undertaking in her lap. Cecilia kissed the 
child, and kneeling by her, strove for a little 
while to draw her into conversation ; but whether 
the small patient were languid or perverse, or 
simply disinclined to talk, as more elderly in- 
valids might have been, the girl had no success 
with her, and in a while entered the house to 
make a call of friendly ceremony upon Mrs Day. 
That good woman had entered into rivalry with 
the wife of her husband’s partner, and would not 
allow Mrs Isaiah Winter to own anything of 
which she herself had not a replica. She was 
a person of no originality, and being compelled, 
therefore, to follow Mrs Isaiah’s lead, had con- 
trived to make the two houses so alike that 
a visitor might well have mistaken one for the 
other. In each establishment there was the same 
glacial show of unwrinkled horsehair, the same 
shiny mahogany legs to the table, the same brass- 
bound, brass-knobbed mahogany chests of drawers, 
the same all-pervading odour of French-polish. 
Mrs Day carried her rivalry further, and dressed 
after Mrs Winter, with this difference, that what 
the latter lady wore only on occasions of cere- 
monial, the former sported always of an after- 
noon; and at any time after the one o'clock 
dinner, Mrs Day’s black silk was in evidence 
to prove to the haphazard caller that its wearer 
had become a lady. 


The odour of the French-polish was a little 
overmastering, in spite of the fact that the 
windows of the best parlour were open on the 
little lawn, whence there flowed in a far more 
agreeable perfume of rose and honeysuckle and 
wholesome country air, Cecilia sat near the 
window, almost within hand’s-reach of the child 
on the lawn below, and there talked uninterest- 
ing nothings with feminine vivacity with the 
mistress of the house. Suddenly she heard a 
click at the outer gate, and then a voice from 
the garden seemed to send all her blood to her 
heart. 

‘Aha!’ said Jousserau—for of course his was 
the only voice which could so have disturbed her 
—‘the leetel Lydia !—the poor leetel Lydia. She 
has not been well. Oh, that is too plain to see, 
Where is it, the pretty red that was in the 
cheeks? We must have it back again, the pretty 
red. We must have it back quickly.—You will 
give me a kiss?7—No? That is for that I smell 
of cigarette.—What do we do here? We cut 
shapes from paper? Oh, that is where I am 
clever; that is where I am at my best. Now 
you shall see what you shall see.’ 

Cecilia, with a fluttering heart, peeped round 
the curtain, drawing it aside by a mere fraction 
of an inch with a gloved finger-tip. Jousserau 
had seated himself on the dry smooth turf beside 
the child’s chair, and with that bright and charm- 
ing smile which became him so sweetly to the 
watcher’s eyes, was holding out his hand for the 
scarred sheets of paper which lay in Lydia’s lap. 
The young patient was interested already, and 
with parted lips and solemn eyes she handed the 
sheets to her companion. 

‘Ah!’ said Jousserau, rejecting the scissors the 
child proffered, ‘when one is great artist he must 
have fine tools. I shall use my own scissors.— 
There! Saw you ever any like these?’ He took 
from his pocket a pair of folding scissors in a 
small morocco sheat These he opened and 
adjusted before Miss Lydia’s wondering eyes, 
and having brandished them with a preliminary 
flourish, folded one of the sheets of paper into an 
intricate form, and began here and there to snip 
at it with an exaggerated care and delicacy, look- 
ing up at the child-patient every now and again 
with that swift and vivid smile. 

Mrs Day, who at the moment of Jousserau’s 
arrival had been entertaining her guest with a 
discourse on the value of the herb hoarhound, 
sunk her voice to a confidential whisper at his 
coming ; and Cecilia, who nodded now and again, 
and now and again raised her eyebrows, seemed to 
make a most excellent listener, though she heard 
not a single word with understanding. Through 
the little crevice between the blind and the 
window-frame she kept a constant lookout on her 
sweetheart, who, having cut and snipped away 
with great industry for a minute or two, now 
began delicately to unfold the paper. There upon 
it was a tree and a church spire and a goose or 
other bird of abnormal proportions, dominating the 
horizon, and a small boy behind the bird holding 
his arms in the air. That this wonder might be 
observed the better, Jousserau took off the black 
soft felt hat he wore and laid the filigree-work 
against it. The patient clapped her tiny hands 
together with a laugh. 


‘Dear me!’ cried the mother ae 
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‘there’s our Lydia a-laughin’, I declare!’ She 
moved to the window-to see what had provoked 
the child’s outbreak of merriment.—‘ Come here, 
my dear,’ she cried, ‘and see what Mr Jousserong’s 
cut out of paper to please the child,’ 

‘Sh!’ said Cecilia, raising a finger to her lips 
and assuming a frown of warning. 

Jousserau looked up at Mrs Day, and nodded to 
her in salutation. ‘She wants to be inter-ested, 
he said, nodding again towards Lydia.—‘ Look ! 
She has her roses back already.’ 

‘I’ve been trying to cut a pig,’ said the child 

outingly. ‘Can you cuta pig? This is nothing 
Fike it’ She held up an ill-shaped barrel on two 
pegs, with a curved spout, probably meant to 
represent the porker’s tail, projecting from one 
end. Jousserau took his orders gravely, and 
carved the required object with so much dexterity 
that the child shrieked applause. 

‘What is it, my dear?’ asked Mrs Day, ap- 
proaching her visitor and speaking in a covert 
whisper. ‘Don’t you want the young man to 
know you’re here?’ 

‘No,’ said Cecilia, in great distress at the ques- 


tion. ‘He mustn’t know. Oh, please, don’t ask | had suddenly grown dear to her, and to hear him 


me anything.’ 
The hostess’s face was full of questions, and 
Cecilia saw it; but she had misread her woman 


very much indeed if she supposed that any mere | only known as much as his daughter could have 


plea for silence would persuade her to stifle her 
curiosity. 


‘Why, my darlin’” whispered Mrs Day, who | did run smooth, and the laughter-loving deity who 
had as good a nose for romance as any of her presides over the affairs of courtship may well 
neighbours, and was ready to scent a love-affair take pride in the truth of the adage. The seeming 
anywhere, ‘I thought you’d got quite a kindness | unattainable is always the desirable. Bluntly to 
for the young man. It’s true as he’s a foreigner, | say, ‘You shall not have,’ is with ninety folk in a 
but that’s a thing as he can’t help—for none hundred equivalent to saying, ‘You shall desire.’ 
on us can choose wer birthplace, nor yet wer The thing given never looks so worth having as 
parents, or else we might be kings and queens o’ | the thing withheld. 


England and Great Britain, the wull lot o’ us; 


which’ud be clean against the meaning o’ Provi- here, this is quite a garden of hearts. He is a 
dence, because some must command and some | good elephant.—What? See his curled trunk and 
obey. There’s ’Zaiah Winter, always in a state | his one leg in the air. The tail of the pig does 


o’ wonderment about the cleverness in the young 
Frenchman’s fingers. ’Zaiah’s always been a 
truthful man; and seeing as he’s now my hus- 
band’s partner, I should be loth to say a word 
agen him; but yet there’s hardly any believing 
the tales he tells about the money that young man 
can carn, For my own part, I don’t see no harm 
in foreigners ; if it wasn’t proper as there should 
be foreigners, the Lord wouldn’t allow ’em ; and 
theerfor, my darlin’, to talk agen ’em is a-flying 
in the face o’ Providence, which is a thing I never 
could abide.’ 

‘Isn’t there a back-way from the house?’ 
Cecilia asked, in growing distress at Mrs Day’s 
open innuendoes. ‘Can’t I get away without his 
seeing me?’ 

‘No; that indeed you can’t, my dear,’ Mrs 
Day returned. ‘Nor yet do I see why you should 
do so neither, The young man don’t bite, I 
reckon ; and a virtuous and right-minded female 
can always be her own protection. The young 
man won't stop long a-talking to a infant like 
our Lydia; though I must say he’s got a rare 
kind heart, and a face like sunshine, though 
his complexion’s swarthy. I’m told as it’s the 
sun as does that, which is a thing as stands to 
nature ; for I’ve seen our John that burnt after 
three days in the harvest-field you wouldn’t know 


him, with the skin on the tip o’ his nose 
wrinkled up like shavings, or like the hend o’ a 
young bit o’ celery.’ 

‘I must stay till he goes, said Cecilia. Then, 
not because she was an atom more deceptive than 
her sex commonly is, but in mere maidenly 
instinct of self-protection: ‘You mustn't think 
there’s anything between us, Mrs Day; but my 
father doesn’t like Mr Jousserau, and he has told 
me not to speak to him.’ 

‘Oh, drat these men!’ cried the elder woman; 
‘they ’ve come to the bottom o’ my patience years 
ago. A man as has got no grown-up experienced 
woman to manage him, like your father, and to 
fettle him up as he ought to be fettled, why, his 
head gets to be like a parlour as is never swep’, as 
full of spider-webs as it can hold.’ 

The good woman pumped Cecilia in emphatic in- 
quiry, and Cecilia answered evasively, or answered 
not at all. All the while Jousserau had been 
chattering in his simple halting English to the 
child, and Cecilia had better ears for his good- 
humoured and amiable nonsense than she had for 
nonsense of another sort. The artist’s very voice 


speak was a pleasure. This was the first result 
of her father’s British wisdom of outspokenness ; 
and if that capable farmer and excellent man had 


told him, he might have adopted a different 
method with her. The course of true love never 


“All the paper is gone,’ said Jousserau; ‘and 


curl as nice as his best friend could desire that it 
should eurl.—Ah! you are sad again and tired 
again. Now you should not be sad or tired. If 
I had my fiddle, I would play to you, and you 
should sing a leetle. You sing so very pretty, 
my nice child.—Not? But my poor fiddle—he is 
miles and miles away.’ 

‘There is grandfather’s fiddle in the house,’ said 
the child with a new eagerness. ‘I should like to 
hear some music.—Do you know new tunes?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the kindly little man; ‘and old 
tunes that you do not know. Shall I play to you? 
That will be pleasure to me. I have not played 
this long while-—Here is mamma again at the 
window.—Shall I play, Madame Day, for your 
leetel girl? She says to me that there is in the 
house a fiddle.’ 

‘I'll hand it out to you this minute,’ said Mrs 
Day, in spite of Cecilia’s beseeching gestures, 
which she feigned not to see. 

Two or three minutes later, Jousserau was 

laying old Provengal airs, and the little Lydia’s 
Pin-like voice was roaring excitedly in repetition 
of them. 

‘Mother,’ cried the child suddenly, ‘make Ce- 
cilia come. She likes to hear me sing. I will 
sing her a new tune. Make Cecilia come’ 

The mother frowned, winked, and nodded ; and 
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these signs made Jousserau’s mere guess a cer- 
tainty. ‘Mees Shorthouse is here ?’ he said, rising 
from his seat upon the turf. 

‘Yes, responded Mrs Day; ‘but we’re busy 
talkin’, and you mustn’t interfere with us.—Go on 
with your music.’ 

‘I must go, said Cecilia, whispering from 
behind the blind ; ‘I must go at once.’ 

She ran precipitately from the parlour, but 
hesitated in the hall. Jousserau, by some fine 
lover’s instinct, caught the rustle of her dress, and 
differentiating it from all other possible rustles of 
all other possible dresses, handed the bow and the 
violin to the child, and walked to the flight of 
well-whitened steps which led to the doorway. 
There he saw her, shrinking and blushing in the 
hall. 

‘Good afternoon, Mees Shorthouse,’ he said 
humbly, raising his hat as he spoke. 

She found a sudden courage, and ran nimbly 
down the steps. ‘Good afternoon, Mr Jousserau,’ 
she said. ‘Iam going home,’ 

‘I have business that way,’ Jousserau responded. 
There was no actual deceit in this, though he 
made his business on the spur of the moment, 
and it was neither more nor less than to walk 
with Cecilia. 

‘Good afternoon, Mr Jousserau,’ she said, stam- 
mering and blushing and holding out her hand. 
‘I must go at once.’ 

‘Pardon!’ he said. 
matter.’ 

Her fiushing cheek, her fluttering bosom, and 
the humid eyes which for a mere second begged 
him not to think unkindly of her, seemed sud- 
denly to speak the truth to him. 

‘Permit, he said, ‘that I go no more than 
twenty yards with you.’ 

She, answering nothing, but suddenly turning 
pale and beginning to tremble, he opened the gate 
and stood hat in hand for her to pass. Then he 
followed her into the lane and took a place at her 
side. 

‘Am I an impertinent, he asked, ‘if I guess 
what has arrived ? 

‘Pray, let me go, Mr Jousserau,’ Cecilia pleaded 
—‘let me go alone.’ Her eyes spoke differently, 
if ever eyes spoke in the world. ‘Do not think ill 
of me.’ 

‘I have not very well understood your father,’ 
said the little man, bracing himself at last; ‘but 
from what he has said to me, I have stayed from 
your house. Has he told you now that I am 
not to speak to you—that you are not to speak 
to me?’ 


‘There is something the 


‘Yes, said Cecilia, with the same beseeching | sewn neatly together. 


look. ‘I cannot help it.—Pray, come no farther.’ 
‘Mees Shorthouse,’ said Jousserau, baring his 


| 


He held out his hand, and she took it in her own 
for an instant with downcast eyes; then without 
a word she moved away. 

‘That is “ Yes,”’ said Jousserau. 


HOW ANIMALS ARE STUFFED. 


THE art of taxidermy, since its invention—or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say its 
restoration—one hundred and fifty years ago, has 
made such considerable advance, while its details 
are so little known to the general public, that 
perhaps a few particulars concerning it may not 
be devoid of interest. 

We will suppose that a snake has been sent 
to the taxidermist to be stuffed and mounted. In 
former times, snakes were commonly skinned by 
the operator making an incision in the skin of the 
stomach ; but this method is now confined to the 
treatment of the larger reptiles. In dealing with 
small snakes, the taxidermist opens the reptile’s 
mouth, and, with a pointed pair of scissors, cuts 
downwards as far as possible, taking care not to 
push the scissors through the skin. When the 
neck is free, the cut portion is forced outwards 
through the mouth, and the reptile literally 
‘turned inside out’ as far down its body as the 
tenacity of the flesh will permit. When the end 
of the tail is reached, an incision becomes neces- 
sary, as it is not possible, from the inside, to 
detach the flesh from this portion of the animal's 
body. The skin is then restored, after being 
subjected to a preservative treatment; and the 
eyes having been removed, the snake-skin is ready 
for stuffing. This is accomplished by inserting a 
funnel in the reptile’s mouth and pouring in dry 
sand or plaster of Paris sufficient to bring out 
the carcase to its normal rotundity. The snake is 
afterwards adjusted to the required position, and 
the head i ga modelled with clay or plaster. 
Large snakes such as boas are skinned in the 
old fashion, and sawdust substituted for sand- 
stuffing. 

In dealing with fish, a more elaborate and 
tedious process is necessary. The interior of the 
fish having been removed, a thick piece of looped 
wire is prepared, and this, with a couple of sup- 

lementary wires, forms an excellent substitute 
for a backbone. The wire having been wrapped 
round with ae and the framework salted out 
with tow until it resembles as nearly as possible 
the shape which it is intended to imitate, the skin 
of the fish is brought over the wire and the edges 
The shape is afterwards 
perfected by adding pieces of tow where requisite, 
and filling out with sawdust or bran. The fish is 


head once more and speaking slowly, but with a | then arranged neatly on its showboard, and the 


resolute though tremulous voice, ‘obedience to a 
parent is a sacred duty to a child. I will say 
nothing, not one word to change you. If you say 
to me, “Go away, and do not seek to change my 
father’s mind,” I will go away, and you shall see 
me never more. But if you do not tell me that— 
I will—I must—do what I can to change it. May 
Itry? 

Cecilia said not a word, but looked at him half 
in despair and half in hope, and altogether in a 
girlish shyness and confusion. 

‘I will try if you do not tell me no,’ he said. 


outside of the skin treated with a carbolic pre- 
paration. After remaining for a month or so to 
dry, the skin is coloured to resemble nature, the 
eyes are put in, and the ‘subject’ having been 
artistically mounted and set off with water-weed, 
&e., the completed specimen of natural history is 
ready for inspection. 

When large fish, such as sharks, have to be 
dealt with, the treatment resorted to is entirely 
different from that applied to piscatorial speci- 
mens of a smaller type. With the larger kinds a 
solidly constructed wood and iron frame is neces- 
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sary; and with those of medium size—say from 
three to five hundredweight—an iron bar requires 
to be fitted into the body to secure the requisite 
support. The body is afterwards stuffed with 
hay or clean shavings until it assumes a natural 
shape. 

ll tigers, and similar large animals are 
often mounted in England from the ‘flat ;’ in 
other words, the practical taxidermist imitates the 
natural appearance of the animal with only his 
skin to work upon. There -is no skeleton—the 
skin having probably been sent home from abroad 
—and the operator is required to construct a lion 
or tiger with only the skin of the original remain- 
ing. To eo this difficult task, the skin is 
placed on the floor, and a tracing made on paper 
of the necessary proportions of the ‘ body-board.’ 
On this body-board are fastened a strong rod for 
the neck and a similar one for the tail. The ribs 
are imitated in wood, and laths tacked on to make 
the framework capable of being filled out to the 
necessary shape. The laths are afterwards covered 
with straw or plaster, and clay is finally added. 
The legs are modelled with the assistance of 
plaster, tow, and clay, the tail properly arranged, 
the skull, or, in its absence, the plaster head, 
placed in position, and the skin neatly fastened 
over all. 

In smaller animals, such as the fox, more 
delicate treatment is required. The fox’s skin 
being remarkable for its thinness, requires very 
careful management; and though the operation 
is not so delicate as in the case of a_ bird, 
considerable care must be exercised if the ‘mount’ 
is not to be spoiled. When the flesh has been 
detached and the skin treated with a preservative, 
stutling begins. First, the head is attended to, 
and tow is pushed into the cavities from which 
the flesh has been removed, Looped wires are 
inserted in the body and legs, and the natural 
shape filled out with tow. In stuffing such an 
animal as a fox the limbs require the greatest 
attention, as there is more ‘character’ to be 
obtained from their efficient modelling than from 
any other portion of the body. The shape fairly 
completed, the skin is sewn up, artificial eyes 
inserted, and the necessary finishing touches 
added to complete the mount. 

Birds, which constitute perhaps the most numer- 
ous class of stuffed specimens, are not so easily 
manipulated as the unruftled character of their 
exterior when mounted in the conventional glass 
case would seem to suggest. Take a hawk, for 
instance. The mouth and nostrils of the bird 
are first filled with cotton, the flesh gradually 
and carefully removed from the body ; and when 
this has been accomplished—by a method a 
description of which would only be understood 
by the initiated—the body is stuffed with cotton 
or tow, the stuffing being so adjusted that the 
exact shape of the bird as it appeared when alive 
is maintained. The eyes are afterwards inserted 
—the eyelids having been relaxed by the applica- 
tion of warm water—and the bird is ready for 
appropriate mounting. Taxidermists differ in 
their choice of an artificial formation for the body 
of birds) The well-known naturalist, Charles 
Waterton, discarded wires entirely and used cotton 
only. Modern taxidermists, however, mount birds 
with wire and shape with tow. In the case of 
ostriches and other large birds, peat has been 


— a more satisfactory stuffing than anything 
else. 

Pages might be written on the methods resorted 
to to realise a resemblance to nature in other 
defunct animals ; but the details would probably 
be found too dry for the Ronee ih reader. 
One further illustration of taxidermic skill may, 
however, be recorded—the stuffing of an elephant. 
This is a task the magnitude of which is easily 
recognisable, the enormous size of the animal 
necessitating hard work as well as taxidermic skill. 
A good many years ago, the body of an elephant 
underwent the operation of stuffing in Paris, and 
from the recorded account, the experiment must 
have been an exceedingly interesting one. The 
elephant’s corpse having been duly ‘laid out,’ the 
necessary measurements were made—the curves 
of the back, &c., being taken with bars of lead, 
The animal was then skinned, an operation which 
occupied several persons for four days. The skin 
(weighing five hundred and seventy-six pounds) 
was in a large tub and covered with pow- 
dered alum; then a fictitious frame—a wooden 
elephant, in fact—was constructed, and in due time 
the skin was taken from the tub and placed on 
the frame. It was then found that the wooden. 
elephant was too big for his clothes, as the skin 
would not entirely cover the frame. For four 
days, five persons were employed in thinning the 
skin; and the shreds which they cut off—from 
the inside, of course—were found to weigh one 
hundred and ninety-four pounds. The paring 
process answered the purpose. This time the 
‘clothes’ fitted, and ere long the hollow elephant 
looked as natural as the art of taxidermy could 
make him. 


MRS LAMSHED’S WILL 
CHAPTER IV. 


‘You know what your grandmother did to-day, 
Kate?’ her father said calmly. 

‘She told me she had altered her will, papa, 
but didn’t say how.’ 

‘Did she say nothing more about it?’ 

‘She only said that you should never complain 
that she encouraged me in disobedience. I don’t 
know what she meant, but she told us so.’ 

‘Us?’ growled Mr Dottleson. ‘Who else heard 
her say so? 

‘Dr Lakeworth was there, papa.’ 

‘ He knows all about it, snarled her father. 

‘I was in granny’s room all the time he was 
there, but she didn’t mention it to him at all.’ 

‘I daresay not. But mark my words, Kate: 
there’s a very good understanding between your 
grandmother and Mr Lakeworth.’ 

Kate did not feel called upon to make any 
reply, and Mr Dottleson resumed. ‘Since Sir 
Alfred took upon himself to place Mrs Lamshed 
in this fellow’s hands, I can’t prohibit his coming 
here ; but when your grandmother has gone, he 
will never see the inside of my house again.’ 

He had not considered that his daughter would 
not be aware of the old lady’s condition, and only 
sought to impress upon her that she must dismiss 
Charles Lakeworth from her thoughts. 

‘I hope there is time enough to think about 
that, then, papa.’ 
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‘A few days, I believe. Sir Alfred gives her 
until the end of the week. To-day’s Wednes- 
day.’ 

His rage and disappointment had made him 
utterly callous, and his daughter heard him with 
a feeling of repulsion she had never known 
before. He left her before she fully realised the 
meaning of his words, and when it came home to | 
her, she forgot all else in the blow which had 
fallen upon her. It would be a terrible loss to 
her. Mrs Lamshed had done much to replace the 
mother who had been taken from her in her 
infancy, and Mr Dottleson, for ever absorbed 
in the cares of business, had sadly neglected his 
duty as a father. Now the fiat had gone forth : 
she was to be deprived of her best friend and her 
lover in a few days. She could not save the first ; 
but Kate made up her mind there and then about 
the second: no power on earth should separate 
them without Charles Lakeworth’s consent, and | 
she knew that that was not likely to be given. 
She would say nothing to her father for the 
present ; it would only increase his troubles ; and 
though she was far from feeling any sympathy 
with him, she shrank from adding fuel to the 
fire which blazed so fiercely already. 

Thursday morning broke wet and windy. Mrs 
Lamshed was visibly sinking, and Kate could not 
hide from herself that even the brief span of life 
given by Sir Alfred was likely to be too long. 
Charles Lakeworth came in early, and his first 
at Kate showed him that she knew the 
truth. 

‘Who told you?’ he asked in a whisper. | 

‘Papa did, last night, she answered. 

pa did, last night, ed. | 

The old lady, who had been lying half asleep, | 
was roused by his appearance at the bedside, and 
made an effort to sit up. Kate understood her | 
movement ; and with Lakeworth’s assistance made 
her comfortable with pillows in the position she 
seemed to desire. She remained silent for a few | 
minutes, as though endeavouring to remember | 
something she wanted to say, and at last spoke : | 
‘Call your father, Kate.’ 

Mr Dottleson’s strident voice was audible in the | 
passage below, demanding the immediate produc- | 
tion of his umbrella ; he was just on the point of | 
leaving for business, and Kate lost no time in 
running down to him. ‘Papa, wait a minute, | 
Granny has just asked for you. 

‘T’ll see her this evening ; I’m late as it is.’ 

‘But, father, please come now; it may be too 
late this evening.’ 

Mr Dottleson threw down his hat, and followed 
his daughter up-stairs, muttering something about 
‘morbid nervousness. He was smarting sorely 
under the recollection of yesterday, and had not 
intended to pay more attention to his mother- 
in-law than common decency demanded of him. 
His manner softened when he entered the room 
and took his stand at the foot of the bed, for he 
saw in her face that she would not detain him 
long. He spoke as gently as he could; he tried 
to forget his wrongs for the time, knowing that he 
was in the presence of Death. 

‘What can I do for you?’ he asked. 

Mrs Lamshed did not answer at once ; she took 
Charles Lakeworth’s hand in hers and reached 
with the other for Kate’s to place within it as 
they stood, one on either side of the bed; then 


laying her own upon them, she raised her eyes to 


meet those of her son-in-law. ‘ Promise,’ she said 
earnestly. 

All Mr Dottleson’s angry disappointment rushed 
upon him with uncontrollable power as he grasped 
her meaning, and the group waited for him to 
reply. He turned sharply and strode over to the 
window, whilst the three maintained their posi- 
tion, watching him in silence. He stared steadily 
out on the dreary square, hardly conscious that 
he saw anything, engulfed as he was in the storm 
of conflicting passions which the appeal had roused, 
What was he to say? He had been taken at a 
disadvantage, and would not thus be tricked into 
giving way; he would not make a promise he 
must regret for the rest of his life to soothe the 
last hours of one who had treated him so mali- 
ciously as Mrs Lamshed. But even in his voice- 
less rage there awoke within him a feeling of 
something like envy as he saw the mighty differ- 
ence between his own narrow-minded sordid 
nature and that of the dying woman, whose last 
breath was spent in pleading for the happi- 
ness of those she nell He recalled the time, 
twenty years ago, when, as a struggling, poverty- 
stricken clerk, he married Dorothy Lamshed, 
against the wishes and advice of her parents. Her 
mother had opposed the union firmly ; but when 
it had taken place in spite of her, she never turned 
her back upon them in time of need. Then came 
the days of his success in the world, when Mrs 
Lamshed had acknowledged her shortsightedness, 
and made him her heir after Dorothy died. The 
leading points in his life, in which his wife's 
mother had borne a part, passed rapidly through 
his mind, and upon no single act of hers could 
he lay a reproachful finger, saying, ‘This was 
unjust, or even ‘This was unkind.’ Could such 
a woman have so changed towards him at the 
eleventh hour? Were his suspicions as to the 
loings of yesterday wrong, after all? He stole 
a look round: Charles and Kate still bent across 
the old lady with hands clasped beneath hers, 
whilst she looked at him in dumb appealing 
esos He would grant this last prayer of 
iers, almost the only one she had ever aol, but 
under conditions, Obstinate pride, if nothing 
else, forbade his giving free consent to the mar- 
riage after he had declared it to be impossible; he 
owed it to himself. He came back to his station 
at the foot of the bed and collected himself to 
speak, but even while he did so the end came. 
Mrs Lamshed’s hand slid gently from those on 
which it rested, and the eyes which were watch- 
ing him so eagerly grew fixed and dull. It was 
all over—she was dead. 

The rain beat fiercely upon the window, and 
the autumn wind moaned through the leafless 
branches in the square outside. Within, the three 
stood mutely round the bed, unwilling to disturb 
the stillness which had last been broken by the 
voice they were never to hear again, Presently, 
Mr Dottleson drew himself up and softly left the 
room. The real character of the man asserted 
itself when he was once more alone, ‘Just in 
time,’ he murmured in a whisper which had a 
tinge of awe in it—‘just in time.” Had Mrs 
Lamshed lived only five minutes longer, she would 
have heard his promise to let his daughter marry 
Charles Lakeworth as soon as he was satisfied 
that the income derived from his profession was 


sufficient to support a wife. Having before him a 
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the dread of Dr Lakeworth inheriting Mrs Lam- 
shed’s money, he was determined that his own 
loss should not be the means of removing his 
objection. However, fate ordained that he should 
be unfettered by any such promise, and he assured 
himself that it would be long before consent was 
wrung from him, now that he could forbid Charles 
Lakeworth the house without consulting the feel- 
ings of any one else. Kate’s did not count—she 
was barely twenty, and could not be expected to 
know her own mind yet. At all events, he knew 
what was best for her, and would exercise his 
own discretion in a matter so vitally important 
to her well-being. 

‘I won’t disturb them now,’ he reflected cynic- 
ally; ‘they know that the farewell they say 
to-day will be a long one; and Kate, no doubt, 
is a good deal upset by her grandmother's death.’ 

He saw neither his daughter nor her lover again 
that day, though the latter remained in the house 
until dark. Had opportunity offered, he would 
have told the young man what his decision was, 
and have ordered him to cease all intercourse with 
Kate from that day forth; but his mind was too 
full of speculations as to the provisions of Mrs 
Lamshed’s last will, and he was disinclined to go 
out of his way to add a fresh element of trouble 
to that which already reigned in the house. 

Time dragged slowly by until Monday, when 
the funeral took place, and Mr Reginald Slimp 
arrived for the purpose of acquainting Mr Dottle- 
son with the contents of the document he had 

repared on the preceding Wednesday, under Mrs 
Lamshed's instructions. It would be hard to say 
whether astonishment or delight was predominant 
in Mr Dottleson’s mind when he read the will. 
His mother-in-law had left her property in trust 
to himself until the day his peel oy. Kate should 
marry with his consent, when it was to be made 
over to her; the income derived therefrom being 
set apart for his sole use and behoof until that 
event should take place. Should Kate marry 
during her father’s lifetime without first obtaining 
his permission, her wedding day was to be signal- 
ised by the transfer of her grandmother’s money 
to the Central Asia Missionary Society, to be 
devoted to such purposes as the administrators of 
that institution done d see fit. Mr Slimp was the 
sole executor. 

‘I see, said Mr Dottleson, gleefully rubbing his 
hands. ‘The poor old soul thought that I would 
give way at the very end, and this clause about 
the missionaries was provided in case I retracted 
afterwards, Well, well; we needn’t say anything 
more about it, now she’s gone; but it will be a 
long time before a shilling finds its way into 
Central Asia or anywhere else. She must have 
been a little touched in the head when she put 
that in. She might have left me as executor 
too.’ 

Foreign Missions were Mr Dottleson’s special 
antipathy, and Mrs Lamshed had borne this in 
mind when she dictated her will. When in the 
heat of the moment she ordered the solicitor to 
be sent for, she contemplated making a far more 
radical change in its terms than she afterwards 
thought would be either just or prudent. She 
had intended to strike out Mr Dottleson’s name, 
and leave all she had unconditionally to Kate ; 
but she reflected that her son-in-law’s conduct 
hardly merited such treatment as this, and that, 


moreover, such a step would place him in direct 
conflict with his only child, enabling her to 
defy his authority. Firm in the conviction that 
her grand-daughter and Charles Lakeworth would 
remain true to one another, she trusted to Mr 
Dottleson’s better nature to yield to their wishes 
in time. When he saw that the two were bent 
upon marriage, it was hardly likely that he would 
continue his opposition, particularly if the total 
loss of the estate to the family were made the 
— of discountenance. Her aim was to compel 
iis sanction to a union she had set her heart 
upon bringing about, and, as we have seen, she 
was called away in the very act of trying to 
obtain it. 

Mr Dottleson lost little time in placing his veto 
on Charles Lakeworth’s visits after Mrs Lamshed’s 
death. To give him his due, he went about the 
business with less bluster than might have been 
expected, for his mother-in-law’s will had given 
him an agreeable surprise, and it made him 
generous. To use his own expression, he held all 
the trumps, and could afford to play his hand 
easily. He took Kate to book first, and with all 
the delicacy he could command—it was not 
much—pointed out that as her lover was not just 
such a man as he could conscientiously approve of, 
he must request her to give up all communication 
with him. The attack was a failure. Kate firmly 
but respectfully declined to throw over the man 
to whom she had given her promise. Mr Dottle- 
son reminded her that she had no right to make 
any engagement without obtaining his sanction. 
Kate admitted that there was truth in this; but 
called his attention to the fact that he had given 
Charles Lakeworth permission to come to the 
house when he declared his attachment, and had 
never withdrawn it. If that did not justify her 
action in promising to marry him, she couldn’t help 
2 now; she had given her word, and intended to 
<eep it. 

Mr Dottleson, very majestically, would be glad 
to know what she proposed to do. Kate candidly 
admitted that she proposed to ally herself with 
Charley as soon as & was in a position to make 
her his wife, and hoped that her father would not 
withhold his consent. Mr Dottleson hastened to 
assure her that he would never permit his child 
to marry a man who had revealed such a character 
as Dr Lakeworth in his paltry attempt to impose 
upon poor Mrs Lamshed. Kate hot y repudiated 
the insinuation, and any one’s right to make 
it. 

Mr Dottleson’s knowledge of the world com- 
pelled him to adhere to his opinion, and he capped 
this remark by hinting that when Dr Lakeworth 
was made acquainted with his objections and the 
terms of Mrs will, his affection for Kate 
would probably cool down. Miss Dottleson, who 
inherited a small share of her father’s temper, 
retorted angrily, that if he thought that, there 
was no necessity for him to keep them apart. 

Mr Dottleson smiled a smile of superior wisdom, 
and brought the discussion to a close by telling 
his daughter that he preferred to be on the safe 
side, and must therefore forbid Dr Lakeworth’s 
visits at Blakewood Square. 

To that, Kate had nothing to say; she could 
not dispute any orders her father pleased to give 
in his own house, however deeply they affected 


her. She shrugged her shoulders, and left = 
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library in silence, to write a long and passionate 
letter to Charles, telling him the substance of the 
conversation she had just had with her father, 
and begging him to name a place where they 
could meet, 

‘If I’m not to see him here, I'll see him some- 
where else,’ thought Kate as she laid down her 
pen. ‘Papa isn’t likely to throw away a thousand 
a year when he sees I’m determined to marry 
him.’ 

‘She'll soon get over it, mused papa as he 
climbed into the City omnibus that morning. 
‘She isn’t likely to throw away a thousand a 

ear in hard cash, when she understands that I 
ave made up my mind,’ 

Kate was so thoroughly satisfied with the sound- 
ness of her reasoning, that she troubled herself 
much less about her father’s prohibition than he 
anticipated, whilst he felt that it needed little 
vigilance to protect so strong a position as that 
which he now held. He therefore decided that 
he would carefully abstain from referring to the 
matter at all for the future. He knew that his 
orders regarding Dr Lakeworth’s exclusion from 
the house would be obeyed, and though he had 
passing doubts as to whether that would put a 
stop to the young people’s friendship, he thought 
it best not to draw the reins too tight all at once. 
Time would complete what he had begun, and 
harsh treatment might drive Kate into doing 
something foolish. 

So he remained in happy ignorance of the fact 
that his daughter and Charles Lakeworth made a 
practice of meeting regularly at the lodgings occu- 
pied by a Miss Amelia Mumbole, who was proud 
to call the young doctor her nephew, and would 
do anything for him that he chose to ask. When 
Miss Dottleson’s letter telling him that the ser- 
vants had been directed not to let him in when 
he called, and asking if he had any relation or 
friend at whose house they could meet quietly, 
reached him, he put on his hat and went straight 
to his aunt Amelia in Barton Terrace. Miss 
Mumbole gladly welcomed the chance of taking 
part in anything which would give a little interest 
to the monotonous humdrum life she led, and her 
sitting-room was at once placed at her nephew’s 
disposal whenever he might want it. The tryst 
thus thoughtfully provided was in very frequent 
requisition; and one afternoon about three weeks 
after Mr Dottleson had closed his door to Charles 
Lakeworth, it witnessed a meeting which requires 
some notice from us. The two were sitting 
over the fire, and the considerate Miss Mumbole 
reclined on the sofa as far away as possible, 
absorbed in the pages of the Queen. 

‘Has your father said nothing about me yet?’ 
asked Charles. It was a question he put as often 
as he saw Kate Dottleson. 

‘Not a word. He has never mentioned your 
name since the day I told you of, 

‘What do you think it means?’ 

‘I suppose he imagines that I’ve forgotten you,’ 
laughed Kate. 

‘We can’t go on like this for ever, you know ; 
my work is gradually increasing, and for your 
sake I must push on,’ 

‘I don’t intend to go on this way any longer, 
Charley. I’ll make one more attempt to get 
papa’s leave, and if that fails, I have thought of a 
plan to make him give it.’ 


‘How will you manage that?’ 

*17ll tell you to-morrow. I can’t say for certain 
that it will succeed, but we must try.’ 

They parted soon afterwards, and Kate went 
home to Blakewood Square. She had no hope of 
obtaining Mr Dottleson’s sanction by begging, and 
her mind was full of the scheme by which it was 
to be wrested from him. 


LEANING TOWERS. 


Amone@ the so-called wonders of the world the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa is usually included, and 
there can be no doubt that it is a great curiosity, 
But it is by no means unique; North Italy can 
exhibit an extraordinary number of towers stag- 
gering in all directions, and all leaning from pre- 
cisely the same reason. 

We have indeed in England few spires of any 
great altitude that are quite upright. Salisbury 
sensibly inclines. So, but in less degree, does that 
of Norwich. Chesterfield spire does not lean, but 
is twisted, corkscrew fashion, through the warping 
of the timber that supports the lead-covering, 
This is quite distinct from the case of the towers, 
all of which lean through uneven sinkage of the 
foundations. 

The campaniles of Italy have a peculiar char- 
acter: they run up toa great height, and, unlike 
Gothic spires and towers generally, have no 
buttresses. It is probable that the feeling for 
classic architecture always prevailed in Italy, and 
the medieval architects shrank from the introdue- 
tion of the buttress because there was no warrant 
for it in antiquity. The ancients did not run up 
these lofty towers; they did not erect such build- 
ings rising to a vast height as was required for 
Christian worship. The Italian architects of the 
Middle Ages had to build lofty churches and high 
campaniles, and were hampered by their adher- 
ence to precedent. They did not venture boldly 
and sensibly to buttress them, because the old 
Roman architects had not used the buttress. The 
consequence was they got into difficulties. In 
France, in Germany, in England, everywhere else, 
the church tower was attached to the church ; the 
church even helped to put a shoulder to the 
tower and keep it up; but this was not done in 
Italy, for experience proved that the tower, being 
heavier than the church, cracked its walls an 
pulled it down ; consequently, the bell towers are 
built detached. Who does not know Giotto’s 
lovely campanile at Florence standing apart from 
the beautiful duomo? At Pisa it was the same. 
A cathedral was built, and a tower was built 
detached from it, both of white marble. And 
well it was that they kept their distance. The 
cathedral, standing on a broad basis, remains up- 
right ; but the campanile has sunk on one side 
and leans over. 

Pisa is built on the rubble brought down by 
the Arno; the whole of the broad basin is filled 
to an unknown depth with rolled limestone, 
pebbles, and sand brought down from the Apen- 
nines. The Arno almost dries up in summer, 
and is only a strong stream when the snows are 
melting or after storms; then it rolls down vast 
quantities of pebbles. Now, the very Gospel 
warns men against building on the sand ; and if 
it be necessary to build thereon, then common- 
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sense enjoins the broadening of the buse, so as to 
distribute the weight of the superincumbent mass 
over the widest possible area. This is the prin- 
ciple on which the Gothic architects acted every- 
ns save in Italy. There, hampered by their 
absurd prejudice, they attempted the impossible 
—to build lofty towers on the narrowest possible 
bases. The result was—a disappointment, an 
inevitable failure. 

Precisely the same conditions exist at Venice 
and in the basin of the Po. At Venice is mud, 
and buildings have to be erected on piles driven 
into the mud bottom of the shallow Adriatic. 
The vast district between the Apennines and the 
Alps is a plain composed of nothing whatever 
but rolled stones brought down from the moun- 
tains by the Po and its tributaries, the stones 
intermingled with sand. The great cities of 
North Italy—Milan, Bologna, Mantua, Piacenza, 
&ce.—are all planted on this mighty rubble-bed. 
A few spade-depths below the surface and water 
is reached. 

Common-sense bade the architects here also 
adapt themselves to the conditions of the country 
and widen their bases. But with extraordinary 
perversity, they tried to do the impossible—erect 
towers of extravagant altitude on absurdly narrow 
foundations. Bologna is an instance in point, a 
more striking one even than Pisa, to which we 
will return presently. Now, Bologna bristles 
with towers, It became a matter of pride among 
the noble families in the Middle Ages to have 
these tall and useless towers; they were useless, 
mere monuments of human perversity, for they 
were not designed to hold bells. They were not 
adapted ‘as strongholds. In a piazza there, stand 
two of these towers. The Torre degli Asinelli 
was begun in 1109; it is two hundred and ninety- 
three feet high and eighteen feet square. It 
inclines three feet four inches from the centre of 
gravity. Close to it is another, La Garisenda, 
built about the same time by the brothers Filippo 
and Oddo Garisendi; it is only one hundred and 
thirty feet high, but leans eight feet from the per- 
pendicular to the south, and three feet to the 
east. Nothing can be more astounding than the 
first sight of these towers. They are square and 
windowless, and look like square rulers set up 
on end, and toppling over. Dante compares the 
giant Antzus, bending to lift him so as to bear 
him to the depths of the Inferno, to La Garisenda. 
Goethe says: ‘The leaning tower has a frightful 
look, and yet it is most probable that it was built 
thus designedly. This seems to me an explana- 
tion of the absurdity. In the troublous times of 
the city, every large house was a fortress, and 
every powerful family had a tower. By-and-by 
the very possession of such a building became a 
mark of importance and distinction, and as at last 
a perpendicular tower became a perfectly common 
and every-day object, a leaning tower was built. 
Architect and owner attained their end: the mass 
of upright towers are just glanced at, and all 
hurry on to examine the leaning one. This 
theory is ingenious. It is accepted by Baedeker 
in his Handbook, for he says: ‘This is probably 
the only one of the many leaning towers in Italy 
whose obliquity has been intentional, but it was 
found impossible to complete it.’ 

It is, however, a mistake to think that the 
tower was so erected, as Artemus Ward would 


say, ‘out of pure cussedness.’ The extraordinary 
height of the Asinelli Tower excited the envy of 
the rival family, and the Garisendi Tower was 
begun on the same dimensions at the base, eighteen 
feet, a few paces from it, with the object of over- 
topping it. However, the fates proved unpro- 
itious ; the precarious sand and rubble at the 
shifted, and the tower lurched over. It was 
carried up as far as possible, till the centre of 
gravity would no longer fall within the base, 
and then it was reluctantly abandoned. 

Ata bowshot off, in the Via Arabella, is a third 
tower, the Torre Guerrmani, which also leans, 
but not to the same extent; and the lofty cam- 
panile of the church of S. Jaccomo has also a very 
sensible inclination. Again, in the grand piazza, 
now named after Victor Emmanuel, is the fine 
Palazzo del Podesta, designed to hold bells, This 
has a street or roadway running under it, so that 
it rests on arches—a still greater interference with 
the base ; and, as a natural result, this also has a 
certain inclination, though not so great as that of 
the towers that stand alone, for it is tied on the 
south and north side into solid blocks of build- 
ings, and thus the pressure downwards is distrib- 
uted, Hard by is the noble Palazzo Pubblico, or 
—— palace, begun in 1290, and this has a 
tower, but planted at the angle of the building, 
which serves thus to broaden its base and carry off 
the pressure ; and although the palace is lofty and 
of brick tied into the tower, not a sign of settle- 
ment is visible in the brickwork or inclination 
in the tower. 

At Lodi is another tower that is not upright ; 
and about two and a half miles to the south 
stands a stately church, which has a campanile 
very lofty, which, if the writer's eye did not 
deceive him as he passed it in the train, is also 
out of the perpendicular. The campanile of La 
Ghirlandina at Modena is perhaps the finest in 
North Italy. It is three hundred and thirty-five 
feet in height, and was erected between 1224 and 
1319. It stands near the duomo, with which it is 
connected by a cloistered walk. The tower derives 
its name from the sculpture which enwreathes it 
like a garland. Not only is this tower out of the 
perpendicular, but the cathedral also is on the 
incline. 

Very few of the campaniles in Venice are per- 
fectly upright.—Now, let us return to Pisa, Here, 
at all events, some concession was made by the 
architect to the nature of the ground on which 
he designed to build. He did not attempt to 
erect a square ruler and balance it on loose 
rubble; he designed a circular tower of much 
greater diameter, but still with the same fatal 
disregard to the principle of distributing the pres- 
sure over a wide surface. If a man desires to 
support a great weight on his head, he instine- 
tively plants his feet apart. This should have 
taught the Italian architects what to do when 
they built towers ; however, it did not, and that 
is why Northern Italy is the land of towers 
staggering in all directions like tipsy men. The 
campanile of Pisa is only one hundred and 
seventy-nine feet high, but then it is thirteen 
feet out of the perpendicular. Of this tower, 
Dickens said : ‘Sismondi compares the tower to 
the usual pictorial representations in children’s 
books of the Tower of Babel. It is a happy simile, 


and conveys a better idea of the building than 
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chapters of laboured description. Nothing can 
exceed the grace and lightness of the structure ; 
nothing can be more remarkable than its general 
appearance. In the course of the ascent to the 
top—which is by an easy stairease—the inclina- 
tion is not very apparent ; but at the summit it 
becomes so, and gives one the sensation of being 
in a ship that has heeled over through the action 
of an ebb-tide. The effect upon the low side, so 
to speak, looking over the gallery, and seeing the 
shaft recede to its base, is very startling ; and I 
saw a nervous traveller hold on to the tower 
involuntarily, after glancing down, as if he had 
some idea of propping it up. The view within, 
from the puubhcinking up as through a slant- 
ing tube—is also very curious. It certainly 
inclines as much as the most sanguine tourist 
could desire. The natural impulse of ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred who were about to 
recline upon the grass below it, to rest and con- 
template the adjacent buildings, would probably 
be, not to take up their position under the lean- 
ing side, it is so very much aslant.’ 

This tower was begun in 1179, and had not 
been carried up one-third of the meditated height, 
when, owing to the subsidence of the foundations 
on one side, it began to incline. The masonry 
was then strengthened by iron clamps, which 
preserve the tower from falling. 

To return once inore to Bologna, where is the 
largest assortment of leaning towers. On the 
north side of the city is a domed mound, possibly 
an old tumulus, now converted into public walks. 
The view from the summit contains the whole 
range of reeling shafts—an odd spectacle—to me, 
not a little inclined to moralise, containing a 

arable. It seemed to me that this prospect of 

ologna was not a little like the lookout on man- 
kind : all men designed to be upright, straight in 
action, but all more or less deviating from ideal 
rectitude, some leaning more than others, only 
those who have not let their centre of gravity fall 
without their base—standing. The other, the 
more obvious moral—to make sure of your foun- 
dations before you build, especially in the great 
edifice of life leave to the reader. 


THE BRAVOES OF MARKET-DRAYTON. 


To the north of the Wrekin, amid the rolling 


cities, could still find a refuge amid these peaceful 
scenes. Most likely he would have smiled incre- 
dulously had he been informed that neither in 
the dens of Whitechapel nor in the slums of 
Birmingham was morality so lax or human life 
so cheap as in the fair region which he was 
admiring. 

How such a state of things came about it is 
difficult now to determine. It may be that the 
very quiet and beauty of the place caused those 
precautions and safeguards to be relaxed which 
may nip crime in the bud. Sir Robert Peel’s new 
police had not yet been established. Even in 
London the inefficient ‘Charley’ still reigned 
supreme, and was only replaced by the more 
efficient Bow Street ‘runner’ after the crime had 
been committed. It may be imagined, therefore, 
that among the cider orchards and sheep-walks of 
Shropshire the arm of Justice, however powerful 
to revenge, could do little to protect. No doubt, 
small offences undetected had led to larger ones, 


and those to larger still, until, in the year 1828, 
'a large portion of the peasant population were 
| banded together to defeat the law and to screen 
each other from the consequence of their misdeeds, 
This secret society might have succeeded in its 
object, had it not been for the unparalleled and 
most unnatural villainy of one of its members, 
whose absolutely callous and selfish conduct throws 
into the shade even the cold-blooded cruelty of 
‘his companions. 

In the year 1827 a fine-looking young peasant 
‘named Thomas Ellison, in the prime of his man- 
‘hood, was arrested at Market-Drayton upon two 
charges—the one of stealing potatoes, aud the 
other of sheep-lifting, which in those days was 
still a hanging matter. The case for the prosecu- 
| tion broke down at the last moment on account 
of the inexplicable absence of an important witness 

named James Harrison. The crier of the court 
having three times summoned the absentee with- 
out any response, the charge was dismissed, and 
| Thomas Ellson discharged with a caution. A 
louder crier still would have been needed to arouse 
James Harrison, for he was lying at that moment 
foully murdered in a hastily scooped grave within 
a mile of the court-house. 

| It appears that the gang which infested the 


pastoral country which forms the borders of the country had, amidst their countless vices, one 
counties of Shropshire and Staffordshire, there questionable virtue in their grim fidelity to each 
lies as fair a stretch of rustic England as could other. No red Macgregor attempting to free a 
be found in the length and breadth of the land, , !@nsman from the grasp of the Sassenach could 
Away to the south-east lie the great Staffordshire | have shown a more staunch and unscrupulous 


potteries ; and farther south still, a long dusky 
pall marks the region of coal and of iron. On 
the banks of the Torn, however, there are sprinkled 
pretty country villages, and sleepy market towns 
which have altered little during the last hundred 
years, save that the mosses have grown longer, 
and the red bricks have faded into a more mellow 
tint. The traveller who in the days of our grand- 
fathers was whirled through this beautiful region 
upon the box-seat of the Liverpool and Shrews- 
bury coach, was deeply impressed by the Arcadian 
simplicity of the peasants, and congratulated him- 
self that innocence, long pushed out of the great 


jallegiance. The feeling was increased by the fact 
\ that the members of the league were generally 
connected with one another either by birth or 
marriage. When it became evident that Ellson’s 
deliverance could only be wrought by the silencing 
of James Harrison, there appears to have been 
no hesitation as to the course to be followed. 

The prime movers in the business were Ann 
Harris, who was the mother of Ellson by a former 
husband ; and John Cox, his father-in-law. The 
latter was a fierce and turbulent old man, with 
two grown-up sons as savage as himself ; while 
Mrs Harris is described as being a ruddy-faced 
pleasant country woman, remarkable only for the 
brightness of her eyes. This pair of worthies 
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having put their heads together, decided that 
James Harrison should be F and that 
arsenic should be the drug. They applied, there- 
fore, at several chemists’, but without success. It 
js a remarkable commentary upon the general 
morality of Market-Drayton at this period that 
on applying at the local shop and being asked 
why she wanted the arsenic, Mrs Harris ingenu- 
ously answered that it was a ‘to poison 
that scoundrel, James Harrison.’ The drug was 
refused ; but the speech appears to have been 
passed by as a very ordinary one, for no steps 
were taken to inform the authorities or to warn 
the threatened man. 

Being unable to effect their purpose in this 
manner, the mother and the father-in-law deter- 
mined to resort to violence. Being old and feeble 
themselves, they resolved to hire assassins for the 
job, which appears to have been neither a difficult 
nor an expensive matter in those regions. For 
five pounds, three stout young men were procured 
who were prepared to deal in human lives as 
readily as any Italian bravo who ever handled a 
stiletto. 'Two of these were the sons of old Cox, 
John and Robert. The third was a young fellow 
named Pugh, who lodged in the same house as 
the proposed victim. The spectacle of three 
smock-frocked English yokels selling themselves 
at thirty-three shillings and fourpence a head to 
murder a man against whom they had no personal 
grudge is one which is happily unique in the 
annals of crime. 

The men earned their blood-money. On the 
next evening, Pugh proposed to the unsuspecting 
Harrison that they should slip out together and 
steal bacon, an invitation which appears to have 
had a fatal seduction to the Draytonian of the 
period, Harrison accompanied him upon the 
expedition, and presently, in a lonely corner, they 
came upon the two Coxes. One of them was 
digging in the ditch, Harrison expressed some 
curiosity as to what work he could have on hand 
at that time of night. He little dreamed that it 
was his own grave upon which he was looking. 
Presently, Pugh seized him by the throat, John 
Cox tripped up his heels, and together they 
strangled him. They bundled the body into the 
hole, covered it carefully up, and calmly returned 
to their beds. Next morning, as already recorded, 
the court crier cried in vain, and Thomas Ellson 
became a free man once more. 

Upon his liberation, his associates naturally 
enough explained to him with some exultation 
the means which they had adopted to silence the 
witness for the prosecution. The young Coxes, 
Pugh, and his mother all told him the same story. 
The unfortunate Mrs Harris had already found 
occasion to regret the steps which she had taken, 
for Pugh, who appears to have been a most 
hardened young scoundrel, had already begun to 
extort money out of her on the strength of his 
knowledge. Robert Cox, too, had remarked to 
her with an oath: ‘If thee doesn't give me more 
money, I will fetch him and rear him up against 
thy door.’ The rustic villains seem to have seen 
their way to unlimited beer by working upon the 
feelings of the old country woman. 

One would think that the lowest depths of 
human infamy had been already plumbed in this 
matter ; but it remained for Thomas Ellson, the 
rescued man, to cap all the iniquities of his com- 


panions. About a year after his release, he was 
apprehended upon a charge of fowl-stealing, and 
in order to escape the trifling punishment allotted 
to that offence, he instantly told the whole story 
of the doing away with James Harrison. Had 
his confession come from horror at their crime, 
it might have been laudable ; but the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case showed that it was merely 
a cold-blooded bid for the remission of a small 
sentence at the cost of the lives of his own mother 
and his associates. Deep as their guilt was, it had 
at least been incurred in order to save this heart- 
less villain from the fate which he had well 
deserved. 

The trial which ensued excited the utmost 
interest in all parts of England. Aun Harris, 
John Cox, John Cox the younger, Robert Cox, 
and James Pugh were all arraigned for the 
murder of James Harrison. The wretched rem- 
nant of mortality had been dug up from the 
ditch, and could only be recognised by the 
clothes and by the colour of the hair, The whole 
case against the accused rested upon the very 
flimsiest evidence, save for Thomas Ellson’s state- 
ment, which was delivered with a clearness and 

recision which no cross-examination could shake. 

e recounted the various conversations in which 
the different prisoners, including his mother, 
had admitted their guilt, as calmly and as im- 
perturbably as though there were nothing at 
stake upon it. From the time when Pugh ‘’ticed 
un out o’ feyther’s house to steal some bacon,’ 
to the final tragedy, when he ‘gripped un by 
the throat,’ every detail came out in its due 
order. He met his mother’s gaze steadily as he 
swore that she had confided to him that she had 
contributed fifty shillings towards the removing 
of the witness. No more repulsive spectacle has 
ever been witnessed in an English court of justice 
than this cold-blooded villain calmly swearing 
away the life of the woman who bore him, whose 
crime had arisen from her extravagant affection 
for him, and all to save himself from a temporary 
inconvenience. 

Mr Phillips, the counsel for the defence, did all 
that he could to shake Ellson’s evidence; but 
though he aroused the loathing of the whole court 
by the skilful way in which he brought out the 
scoundrel’s motives and character, he was unable 
to shake him as to his facts. A verdict of guilty 
was returned against the whole band, and sentence 
of death duly passed upon them. 

On the 4th of July 1828 the awful punishment 
was actually carried out upon Pugh and the 
younger Cox, the two who had laid hands upon 
the deceased. Pugh declared that death was a 
relief to him, as Harrison was always, night and 
day, by his side. Cox, on the other hand, died 
sullenly, without any sign of repentance for the 
terrible crime for which his life was forfeited. 
Thomas Ellson was compelled to be present at 
the execution, as a warning to him to discontinue 
his evil practices. 

Mrs Harris and the elder Cox were carried 
across the seas, and passed the short remainder of 
their lives in the dreary convict barracks which 
stood upon the site of what is now the beautiful 
town of Sydney. The air of the Shropshire downs 
was the sweeter for the dispersal of the precious 
band; and it is on record that this salutary 
example brought it home to the rustics that the 
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law was still a power in the land, and that, look- 
ing upon it as a mere commercial transaction, the 
trade of the bravo was not one which could 
flourish upon English soil. 


AMERICAN BOOT-BLACKS, 


‘SHINE ’em up, sir? Only five cents a shine,’ 
is quite a common salutation on the crooked, 
crowded streets of Boston, from urchins of all 
sizes, ages, and colours. It is not of these boys, 
however, we write, but rather of some of the oddi- 
ties in Boston who pursue this useful calling. 

The boy boot-blacks are under municipal regula- 
tion ; pay, like the newsboys, a small license fee 
for their badge of office; and are by law com- 
pelled to attend some public school one-half of 
each day. The licensing is not for revenue, but 
in order to keep track of the boys in case of their 
neglecting to attend school. Also, like the news- 
boys, these ‘ wielders of the brush’ have, through 
the benevolence of certain charitable ladies and 
gentlemen, ‘homes’ where they are made welcome 
and fed, warmed, and lodged at the very lowest 
possible cost, their moral welfare being at the 
same time looked after. 

The coloured man has a strong partiality for 
this ‘profession ;? and we are fain to allow that 
blacking boots by a black man seems the most 
striking instance of the man ‘fitting his occupa- 
tion, of anything we know of. That other favou- 
rite calling of the negro, whitening or white- 
washing of walls and ceilings, is so directly in 
contrast to the colour of the workman, that it 
cannot fail to impress one by its incongruity. 

A stroll down town in the region of the post- 
office, the banks, and the mercantile community, 
will reveal, if looked for, many little corners and 
alley-ways occupied by sable boot-blacks The 
outfit generally consists of a more or less comfort- 
able chair, a canvas awning stretched over it, and 
the usual box, brushes, and blacking. The pro- 
prietor on fair days—for your boot-black is 
necessarily a fair-weather patronage 
from each passer-by, not boisterously, but in a 
quiet insinuating sort of way; and in addition, 
has a more or less elaborate sign standing near 
his workplace ; and those signs are marvels in their 
way in colour, composition, and tone. Perhaps 
the commonest form reads something like this : 
‘Proffessor Jones, Boot-polisher. The boss shine 
5 cents.’ Or, ‘Colonel Jenkin’s nonpairel shine 
only 5 cents.’ Five cents is the common rate for 
these outdoor ‘artists.’ Some add, ‘Oil shine 10 
cents ;’ and one we remember read, ‘The shiniest 
shine in Boston, only 5 cents.’ Another was, 
‘Patent-leather shine.’ The most remarkable sign 
read something like this: ‘The man who wears 
dirty boots is a blot upon the landscape, a 
hindrance to civilisation, and a disgrace to the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts.—Have your boots 

olished in a superior manner—up the alley— 
or only 5 cents.’ Surely this man might have 
been considered sufficiently polished to have cared 
for the shoes of a Charles Sumner or a Wendell 
Phillips ! 

In all the respectable hotels, the porters of the 
house have regular stands in the basements where 
one may be polished with ‘Day and Martin’s’ best 
at any hour for ten cents (or more), We are told 


these porters, generally Irishmen, accumulate large 
sums of money in a few years, if they prove sober 
and industrious, 

Over toward the old west end of the city, 
Sambo is frequently found occupying a small 
cellar or small store on the ground-floor. Here 
he sets up two or more chairs, boxes, &c., and 
hires assistants or takes in partners to aid him; 
often combining with the- boot-blacking the sale 
of brushes, blacking, shoe-strings, cigars, tobacco, 
and even coal and kindling-wood. He sometimes 
also adds carpet-beating, whitening, clothes-clean- 
ing, and such work to his list. But these are the 
aristocrats of the business. The fondness of the 
negro for big words shows itself here, for no 
sooner does he have a window large enough to 
= a sign upon than he announces his six- 

y-nine den as a ‘Boot-blacking Bazaar,’ or a 
‘Boot-polishing Parlour’ or ‘Emporium.’ This 
last word is very commonly used, and seems to 
the darkey proprietor just ‘the thing’ for the 
place and occasion, The ever-busy little China- 
man has not invaded this business as yet; but 
if he does, his industry and frugality are bound 
to make him a dangerous rival to the negro, who 
is inclined to be slow, and not too ambitious. 

We know of but one German in the business, but 
he is sui generis, and perhaps as odd a little piece 
of humanity as one would mect anywhere. He 
occupies, free of rent, a corner of the lavatory in 
one of the handsomest railway passenger stations 
in Boston. He has served through the war as a 
soldier; is not over five feet three inches in height, 
wears very thick glass spectacles, and is blind of 
one eye. He is known all about that neighbour- 
hood as ‘ Billy the boot-black.’ He is by all odds 
the most thorough and best boot-black in the city ; 
but of a very argumentative and querulous dis- 
position. If a customer ventures upon the remark, 
‘It is a fine day,’ Billy instantly fixes him with 
his sound optic and this reply, ‘ Well, it won't last 
long.’ Or, if one ventures upon a remark on the 
current topic of the hour, Billy is always upon 
the opposite of the question, be it religion, poli- 
tics, or even science, Billy as a companion would, 
I should say, be unpleasant, but Billy as a boot- 
black is unequalled. He has an easy-chair 
mounted upon two steps, with arrangements for 
moving it forward or backward as may be needed. 
He uses only the best English blacking and the 
finest of brushes, and is so particular, that he will 
turn up the foot of a customer and polish the 
inner curve of the shoe from heel to top. He has 
a mirror fixed beneath the chair, presumably to 
enable him to see the heel, and on the top of 
the mirror a small clock; but why the clock, 
and why there a clock, we know not, unless it 
be to remind Billy’s philosophic mind that ‘time 
is money’ or ‘time flies.’ 

His income cannot be much under ten dollars 
a day, as he charges ten cents a shine, and cer- 
tainly can, if he chooses, polish one hundred pair 
of shoes a day. We have often been amused at 
this man’s calm indifference to business. He 
knows, from the thousands and thousands of 
people passing through the station, he is sure of 
a living, as he has a monopoly of that business 
there, and he never asks a patron to ‘wait,’ or 
tells an impatient traveller he ‘will soon be 
ready’ for him. You may wait for him—and 
he never hurries—or go. If you wait, well; if 
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you go, well. Some one else will take your place, 
Billy should be a happy wight, but he is not, 
or his words greatly misrepresent him. 

On Park Square in Boston is an Emancipa- 
tion statue, presented to the city by one Moses 
Kimball, an old abolitionist. It represents Mr 
Lincoln standing erect reading the Emancipation 
proclamation, while at his feet is crouching a 
nearly nude figure of an African slave, from whose 
wrists are falling slavery’s chains, Clothe this 
figure of the negro and put in his hand a shoe- 
brush in place of the broken handcuff, and it 
would be an admirable representation of a coloured 
boot-black at his trade; and one would think 
the boot-blacks were of that opinion, for they 
are plentiful in this neighbourhood, which is 
also a great thoroughfare. Pleasant Street--a 
sad misnomer now—leads from this square, and 
here a large coloured colony reside—waiters, boot- 
blacks, coal-merchants, and one very swell col- 
oured tailor—all within a few yards of each 
other. 

One Saturday night we were passing through 
Pleasant Street, and thought we would get our 
boots polished. We found a well-lighted ‘em- 
porium,’ bearing this legend, ‘Old Arm-chair, on 
its windows; and on entering, we found three 
coloured workmen busily engaged, and were about 
stepping out; but a man got down from one 
of the ‘old arm-chairs,’ and we took his place. 
On our right was a white man being polished ; on 
our left hand a pretty-dark nigger was having 
his ‘plantation’ boots fixed for Sunday ; and at the 
door was a saddle-coloured gentleman, evidently 
a howling swell in ‘culled circles, who, having 
been through the boot-polishing process, was 
drawing on his tan dogskin gloves, buttoning 
his fawn-coloured covert-coat, and, with a heavy 
cane under his arm, about leaving, The black 
fellow on our left, a regular Cuffee, and withal 
a merry soul, was apparently creating some merri- 
ment, which ceased as we entered. The man of 
the cane—probably a waiter, or possibly valet, 
or even a head-waiter—remarked, as he gave him- 
self a final look over: ‘Well, now I’se got m 
boots blacked, I guess I'll go an’ get a b-a-w-th 
an’ go home.’ 

To him the dark one said: ‘Whar does ye 
go fur a baff, Mr Johnson ? 

‘Me!’ says the swell, ‘I goes mos’ generally to 
Prof, Jones’ Bathing Parlours on Fayette Street 
fur my bawths.’ 

‘Wha’ does de Perfessur charge fur a baff?’ said 
our left-hand neighbour. 

To which the swell said: ‘Him! He charges 
ten cents fur a bawth wid one towel, an’ twelve 
cents if you wants two towels; an’ dat’s cheap 
enuff,’ 

‘I knows whar ye can get a baff fur nuffin’, 
I does, an’ whar dey hain’t no extra charge 
fur towels neider, fur dey rub you down fur 
nuffin’ arter de baff,’ said Cuffee. 

‘Wharabout’s dat place?’ said the saddle-col- 
oured one, 

‘In de Chawles ribber, Mr Johnson; an’ a 
“cop” egg. will rab you down wid his 
club if he cotch you dar; an’ don’ you forgit 
it—haw, haw!’ said the black fellow; and the 
swell left amid the laughter of the entire room, 
muttering something about ‘low black trash’ 
| as he went out. 


As a rule, all boot-blacks, white or black, Celt 
or African, are of a merry turn, and happy 
in their humble yet honest calling. They are 
unlike the uniformed ‘London Shoe-black Bri- 
gade’ or any other people in the same business 
of whom we have knowledge; but we daresay 
the student of small things would find interesting 
matter in boot-blacks anywhere ; certainly those 
of Boston have given us much pleasure, at slight 
cost, in looking them up. 


SORROW’S CROWN OF SORROW. 


Great Poets are the world’s great truth-tellers, 
and it is rarely indeed that a thoughtful reader 
dissents from the teaching, or fails to delight 
in the sympathy of the greater mind. Perhaps 
there is no arithmetic which can measure what 
we owe to the poets, who have enriched our 
language with the 
Jewels five-words-long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever ; 


and have opened out mental vistas that are for 
ever expanding. Still the humblest may now and 
then demur, and differ from a renowned authority, 
or at anyrate feel that a subject has only been 
treated from one point of view, when the 
question has certainly another side to be con- 
sidered. 

Dante, one of the few poets who are in advance 
of all others, declares that there is no sorrow 
greater than to remember happy days when we 
are in misery. Surely, this is not true of all 
natures and of all sorrows! The misery we bring 
on ourselves by mistakes and misdeeds has its 
own peculiar pang of remorse, and there are few 
things more senseless than to deem a trouble 
unworthy of commiseration because a man ‘has 
brought it on himself’ That is the very thing 
which claims our pity; assuredly it is not 
remembering the happier times which is the 
anguish, but rather recollecting the fault which 
ended them. 

There are, however, many troubles which come 
to us either from the faults of others, or appar- 
ently directly from the Hand of God for our 
discipline and chastening ; and in such instances 
there should be solace, not sorrow, in remember- 
ing the happier times, Let us suppose the case 
of suddenly reduced circumstances. Is there no 
thankfulness in remembering the day when we 
could help others, were it only in a trifling 
degree? Is there no satisfaction in knowing that 
our modest hospitalities were the means of bring- 
ing strangers together who were destined to form 
true friendships, one of the pleasantest privileges 
of entertaining guests? Is there no pleasure in 
looking back on the bright days of early travel, 
in remembering the wonders of nature and art 
one has beheld, and seeing them again in memory’s 
untarnished mirror? The first view of the Alps, 
of Venice, of Naples, of Edinburgh—the first 
realisation of the majesty of art in the marvels of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting which have 
been bequeathed to us—surely such ‘things of 
beauty’ are indeed ‘a joy for ever ;’ for the joy 
once imbibed, it remains to solace us when age 
— dimmed the sight and made the eager footstep 

t. 
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When stricken by illness, ought we to lament 
over the recollection of the happy days of health 
and vigour? Of one thing we may be sure—that 
all adversity has ‘its uses,’ and that there are very 
few natures, indeed, to which an unbroken course 
of prosperity would not be very detrimental. 
People who bear changes of fortune bravely are 
often highly praised, and to a certain extent 
justly ; while perhaps too little compassion is 
shown to those who have never known freedom 
from cares and sorrows. We are all a little too 
apt to think, because they have never experienced 
any better condition they do not feel the pressure 
of their trials. With a very few undeveloped 
and unaspiring natures, it may be so to a certain 
extent; but with a vast multitude, so far from 
growing used to their troubles, they chafe under 
them more and more every day. 

In a very popular novel, a village boy, fond of 
low amusements, improving his tastes, becomes a 
finer character, and on one occasion declares he 
has ‘seen to the bottom of rat-catching.”’ It is 
a very good thing to have seen to the bottom of 
many pleasures that are higher in the scale than 
rat-catching. This is what people generally do 
in the days of ease and prosperity ; whereas, the 
children of adversity often indulge in exaggerated 
imaginings of the pleasures and enjoyments 
beyond their reach, and really need to have had 
a little taste of prosperity to make them more 
patient under their trials. Experience of life 
shows that there is no human being altogether 
free from disappointments and troubles and 
temptations of some sort; in fact, circumstances 
frequently mould character, and perhaps the 
greater variety of circumstances an individual 
encounters, the more his character is developed. 
Therefore is it good for every one to have had a 
little taste of worldly delights, if only to ‘see to 
the bottom of them,’ and not confound pleasure 
with happiness. One special phase of this truth 
the present writer has observed over and over 
again. The girl who for two or three seasons has 
enjoyed the pleasures of society, more often settles 
down to a quiet domestic life, cheerfully and con- 
tentedly, than the girl married from the school- 
room or from a very dull home. And the man 
who has knocked about the world a little in his 
bachelor days commonly appreciates the happy 
home that should be an ark of rest to the bread- 
winner, much more than the stay-at-home youth, 
who, once emancipated, is eager to taste what is 
called pleasure—and so ‘see to the bottom of it.’ 
The earlier in life people gain their experience, 
the less dearly do they pay for it. 

But we have wandered a little from our argu- 
ment, that remembering happy days which are 
past in times of sorrow is not necessarily an 
aggravation of the trouble. When the happiness 
has been forfeited by wrong-doing, then it is the 
remorse which is the sting; but when time, the 
assuager of grief and repentance, the purifier of 
the heart, have done their work, surely even 
under these circumstances the memory of the lost 
happiness ought not to be a pain. 

Old age is famous for its garrulity. Would the 
old like as well as they do to talk of their early 
days, their struggles and successes, if these recol- 
lections were mournful to them? Even struggles 
that have led to success become the ‘pleasures of 
memory.’ Really, so far from such retrospection 


being painful, the happy events of life seem often 
to have acquired a soft glow that hides the 
asperities with which they were probably mingled. 

Some old writer says: ‘ Blessings are like birds 
that hop about us with their wings folded, and 
we see not the brilliance of their plumage till 
they fly away.’ Too often it is so; but that is no 
reason that we should not cherish their memory, 
and let it, like the long beams of sunset, shed 
around us a far-reaching glory, 


COINCIDENCES. 


In a recent number of this Journal appeared 
an article on Coincidences, under the heading of 
‘Good and Bad Luck,’ regarding which a corre- 
spondent writes as follows : 

‘One afternoon, a few days ago, I was reading 
in Chambers’s the above-named article, which tells 
how a gentleman bought a copy of Blair’s Sermons 
from Mr Larkins, a bookseller ; how, after paying 
for the book, he requested Mr Larkins to keep it 
for him for a short time, until he should call again 
to get it; and how, after the lapse of so long a 
time as six months, he turned up again just in time 
to find Mr Larkins, who had despaired of ever 
seeing the buyer again, in the act of selling the 
copy of Blair’s Sermons again to another customer. 
—I had just read this story, when a knock came 
to the front-door. It was a lady with whom I 
am slightly acquainted, but whom I had very 
seldom had the pleasure of meeting or speaking 
to, who had called to say that as she and her 
family were leaving the place to reside elsewhere, 
and had some books that they did not want to 
take with them, she had brought me_ Blair’s 
Lectures, in three volumes, in the hope that they 
might be useful to me. I need not say how 
gladly I rer gq the gift; but I thought it quite 
as remarkable a coincidence as any I had read 
about in the article mentioned. 

‘I happened the same day to meet a friend, 
a clergyman, to whom I related the incident 
as a remarkable coincidence. I thought it. still 
more remarkable when he said: “Yes, I knew Mrs 
L— was going to give you Blair’s Lectures ; and 
had it not been for the fact that I had not a copy 
of Blair's Sermons, she would have made you the 
recipient of those too. As it was, J got them.”’ 


BROWN AND GOLD. 


Ir is the time when harvest has begun ; 
The ferny bracken withered brown and slight, 
Tinged with a brilliant wealth of glitt’ring light— 
A golden flood from the low, blushing sun— 
Carpets the sloping hills, whose summits dun 
Are kingly crowned with glowing radiance bright ; 
The brown lark singing in her aureate flight 
Sinks earthwards when her closing trill is run. 
Among the bracken sits my lady fair, 
Sunburnt is her sweet face, and brown her hair, 
Except where it has meshed the light of gold 
Within its threads ; so, too, her eyes are brown, 
And on her hand, as dusky as her gown, 
Gleams a gemmed circlet-—pledge her love I hold. 
Epmunp Mercer. 
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